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iv 4th ‘The Streams of London,” by Mr. F. Rowbotha 
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. ,th “The Streams of London, oy mr. v. ivuwu^u.a.n, ... 

^ place Hampstead Heath Station, at 3.15 p.m. 

. ,uh “Bird Life and Pond Life,” by Mr. G. S Hett, meeting 


m, meeting 


at 3 p.m. 

May 18th, “The Streams of London” (continued), by Mr. F. Rowbotham, 
meeting place, Hampstead Heath Station, at 3.15 p.m. 

May 25th, “Reptiles and Newts,” by Mr. G. S. Hett, meeting place, 
Harrow Station (Metropolitan), at 2.58 p.m. 

June 1st, “Natural History of Kensington Gardens,” by Mr. F. Row- 
boiham, meeting place, The “Fountains,” Kensington 
Gardens, at 3 p.m. 

June 8th, “Bird Life,” by Mr. G. S. Hett, meeting place, Southfields 
Station, for Wimbledon Common, at 3.1 p m. 

June 15th, “Natural History of Kensington Gardens” (continued), by 
Mr. F. Ro\\boiham, meeting place, The “ Fountains, 
Kensington Gardens, at 3 p.m. 

June 22nd, “Reptiles and Newts/’ by Mr. G. S. Hett, meeting place, 
Harrow Station (Metropolitan), at 2.58 p.m. 

June 29th, “ Flowers and Trees,” by Mr. F. Rowbotham, meeting place, 
Gardens, Main Gate, at 3 p.m. 

July 6th, “Pond Life,” by Mr. G. S. HeU, meeting place, Epsom 
Station, at 3.15 p.m. 
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Oeta/M‘ Cla, ms : &says Secondary Education, by A Ta™, 
onslable C.^. who have read Mr. Tarver’s aslute 


(Con . 

observations in the character of a foster-parent will turn with pleased 
interest to the present volume. The book is about the DebatabirLand 
which is “ the Whole of the area between the limits of the public schools 
(if indeed these limits are really definable) and elementary schools doing 
elementary work The problem before the English people at present is 
the occupation and regulation of this anarchic territory. ’ The author has- 
many things to say about the Science and Art Department and all its works 
about clerical domination, about competitive examinations and about other 
vexed questions, and what he has to say is well worth the consideration of 
parents, teachers, managers and whosoever is concerned with education. 
The most charming chapter, which is indeed a key to the w'hole question, 
is entitled “An Ideal Teacher,” and is a sketch of the wwk of Williarri. 
Johnson, who gave twenty-seven years of his life to the valiant fulfilling 
of all the possibilities which an assistant-mastership at Eton offers. It 
was a masterly thing in Mr. Tarver to strike the note of heroic school- 
mastering in the midst of a discussion of those burning questions w'hich 
are about and about education, but which, in the presence of a born 
teacher, we cannot recognise as touching education at all. The mind of 
the country is uneasy on this subject of education. Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin is being inscribed now upon our system of elementary education, 
now upon that of public schools, now upon that of the anarchic Debatable 
Land. We hope a simple, true, great conception of the meaning of 
education will dawn at some early day alike upon legislators, parents and 
professional teachers. Mr. Tarver’s book should help in this direction. 

Cominon Thoughts on Sef^ious Subjects: being Addresses to the Elder 
Kinnars of the Rajkuma College, Kathiawar, by Chester McNaghten 
(Murray). Here is a book which it would be good to give to every school- 
boy so soon as he begins to take life seriously. When he learns that 
Principal McNaghten was the man who taught Ranjitshingi cricket he 
will not be likely to pronounce the wise words upon which the cricket-hero 
was formed to be “ rot.” The counsels about truth, purity, friendship, 
kindness to animals, play, duty, prayer, faith, are so ® f" . 

"'anly, that they must needs make their mark. Then t^here - ^ 
;°mantic interest in the fact that these lectures were 

0 Rajkuma College, " at.ended each bya 
'“'i •• Again, If such words a.s these of Mr. McNaghten •" 

°(God, faiih, prayer, could be addressed with tamper 

various religious belit fs Mr. McNaghten was ,,jg ^my 

to?’ - Christian boy could be content w.th ■ow.r deas of 

God and his duty towards his neighbour. Last, 
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1 Christian character of the late Chester 
,ve believe that the fine, ^^"J^ievetnent in founding a public school with 
McNaghten, and his splendid h apparently impossible conditions, 

traditions and ,,^arts of English as well as of Hindu 
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youths. .... Intellect, by Douglas Gane Mr. Gane 

The Building volume. He tell us that his desire is less 


He tell us that his desire is less 
has produced an interesung j^^n to present a systematic 

to give expression to vie deserving of attention in the work 

exposition of such whether by the selection of his authorities, or 

of others. At the same , or of his own remarks on these 

of passages chosen fro notion of Mr. Gane’s personal bias. For 

passages, we get a ve y of Morality, he quotes Herbart as saying, 

instance, treating 01 ^ through widened interest .... 

.. Th, llT/rlfSll find it L.nable to the general, obligato,, 

before they (the Arnold says, “Perfection is a harmonious 

moral law. ’ ^rs which make the beauty and worth of human 

expansion that general knowledge, which is not necess- 

" 1 f.rV knowledge, is the basis of morality, the author goes on to say. 
•‘IVre^arks hitherto devoted as they have been to maintaining the 
importance of ’knowledge in building up the moral nature, have touched 
upon only the theory of conduct,” aud he goes on to maintain the im- 
pLtance of cultivating moral habits. “ But the acquisition of know edge 
is a slow process, and habits are formed only after long practice. What 
then is to be the moral force of childhood and youth? .... Ihe only 
definite answer given to this question is that supplied by the youth of the 
race. From this comparison we learn .... that in the youth of the race, 
feeling is the paramount moral sanction.” It will be seen from these 
passages that Mr Gane does draw his own conclusions. Even should W’e 
not agree with these conclusions, his chapters on the Classics, Grammar, 
Mathematics, Art, etc., are full of interesting and instructive matter. 

Reason and Revelation ^ or the Intellectual Aspect of Christianity y 

by M. R. Caillard (James Nisbet & Co., 2/-). Ihe object of the author 

will be best understood if we cite a sentence, which, she tells us, gave 

rise to the work which originally appeared in the Parents* Review under 

the title of the Intellectual Position of Christians', — ‘‘"Ihere are 

numbers of parents living in the full current of the thought of the day 

who would gladly hand down their Christian faith to their children 

as the most precious heritage they could bestow, but who, owing to the 

int*^llectual difficulties they feel, are unable to do more than insist upon its 

moral and aesthetic aspects, trusting that on this foundation their children 

will be able to erect a religion for themselves.” We believe that many 

rt^aders of Parents* Review have found Miss Caillard^s articles 

singularly sustaining and stimulating and will be glad to possess them for 

re erence m a small volume. 1 he chapters on the Resurrection of th^ 

Body and on “ Will and Belief' are exceedingly suggestive and 

instructive. Me read what Miss Caillard writes with an unusual degree of 

davs oTan* ■ ^ that to say which will help us in these 

rtays of anxious questionings. 
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curriculum makes short work of any subiect that^H ^ school 
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IThe Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Correspondents.-] 


Dear Ediior, Dr. Maurice de Fleury on ‘‘A Cure for Indolence^’ 
has been translated in the Fortiiightly Review for May. He holds that 
patients who are adult indolents, ‘Gelaxers of the will,’’ are at the same 
time dyspeptics or neuropaths, and their cure as such brings with it the 
cure of the debility of their will power. Those who love indolence cannot 
be cured, they do not suffer, and would never know how to wish to be 
cured. Many workers have suffered from indolence, notably Darwin 
and Zola, but they have been saved from wasting their lives by careful 
adherence to some controlling plan, and this must be the case with all 
neuropathic indolents. To effect a cure a corporal and psychological 
hygiene is necessary, and attention must be paid to the conditions of work. 

I. Corporal Hygiene , — Neurasthenia is characterised by inability to 
work for any length of time ; it is an exhaustion of the cerebral cell, with 
a fatigue of the whole organ, debility of the powers of attention and of 
the will. The treatment is fourfold : — 

(i) The life is regulated ; (2) Diet is restricted ; (3) A regular, repairing 
sleep is secured ; (4) Gentle, restorative tonics are administered. 

Ihe transfusion of serum is said to be the most simple, active and 
workable of all tonics for the nervous system, and stimulated by that the 


der of the day is as follows : — 

Kise at 7 a.m. ; do intellectual work for about hours ; breakfast at 
;o a.m. ; read the papers and letters; work again at 10 a. m. for about 
hours ; rest at 11.30 a.m. ; lunch at midday; rest for half-hour; walk 
' 30 to 45 minutes ; devote the afternoon to ordinary occupations , 
at 7 p.m. ; rest for half-hour; take a short walk; go to bed at a 
Gd hour, as nearlv as Dossible. 


>ur, as nearly as possible, 
nsomnia is a bad habit and should be treated in the same way as a 
ral phenomenon is treated; it is most easily overcome by t e ai 
‘ct regimen, the main feature being the removal from the le ary 
oholic preparations and all that ferments easily. 

^Vhen the nerves are put in good order the min can an 
vous energy otherwise makes itself felt under the orm 
^cks of anger or tears. ^2 

IX. -NO. 6. 


